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THK  I.lCAfiUE  OF  NATIONS. 

AVADS^-ORTH.  Mr.  Pi-psi(l™t,  tlio  question  bpforo  tho 
.SiTiate  i.s  of  sufli  ti-omeiulotis  impoi-tanoo  that  one  is  stngKorod 
at  confi-ontiiis;  it.  As  wo  sliall  decide  it,  so  sliall  the  doslinics 
of  gciieratioiis  of  Americans  yet  unborn  l>e  fjuideil  and  controlled. 
When  one  attempts  to  anid.yze  and  compreliend  the  ranutirations 
and  possibilities  of  the  proposal  laid  before  the  Senate,  one  feels 
sniall  and  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

The  proposal  is  big^'er  than  any  man.  It  is  bi!;.!,'er  than  any 
party.  It  is  not.  Iiowever,  bigger  than  tlie  government  of  the 
Uuited  States  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  I  be 
rep resen'ta live  and  asent  of  tlie  people  of  Ihe  IInite<l  Stales, 
and  unless  our  institutions  liave  already  proved  a  failure  any- 
thing tliat  is  bigger  than  the  Covermnent  is  bigger  tliau  I  be  pi'ii- 
ple.  To  that  (hietrine  as  enuncialed  by  the  ['resident  in  a 
recent  speech  I  can  not  subscribe.  Nor  can  I  pursue  a  discu.- 
.sion  of  this  topic  in  what  has  become  the  conventional  wav. 
To  my  mind  Ihere  is  no  room  for  epithels  or  invectives.  I  <lo  not 
intend  to  eondenm  any  man  or  group  of  men  lor  thinking  dilTci-- 
ently  tlian  I  do,  l)ut  merely  lo  assun]e  the  right,  as  a  Scliator  of 
(lie  I'nited  Stales,  to  express  niy  conviclions  tind  to  do  my  liesi 
to  perform  the  duties  wliich  Ihe  Constitution  of  this  great  lie- 
public  inipi.scs  upon  me  .-is  a  Senator. 

As  tlie  discu-;si.)a  has  proccccb'd  tluu;  .ar,  it  would  seem  to  me 
tliat  a  good  many  of  tlu'  pi-oponents  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  as  now  presented,  have  lorgolten  lhat  tins  .Vnu'riean 
people  is  not  as  otiier  peoples  .are.  Its  proiionents  seem  to  over- 
look some  exceedingly  important  differences  existing  betwe(>u 
the  American  people  in  llieir  composilion  and  all  other  peoples 
of  the  earth.  I  would  not  insist.  .Mr.  President,  that  the  ideals 
of  the  American  people  are  better  than  the  ideals  of  any  other 
people.  It  would  be  mis(>enily  thus  to  boast.  Nor  would  I 
boast  that  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  is  higher  than 
the  intelligence  of  any  other  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
conduct  a  di.scussion  upon  that  plane. 

But  I  do  insist  that  the  ideals  and  methods  of  thought  of  the 
American  people  are  different  from  the  ideals  and  the  methods 
of  tliiMcJil  of  every  other  people,  and  they  are  different  because 
of  Mil'  peinliar  composition  of  this  people  and  its  position 
geogra]iliically. 

When  we  won  our  independence  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  the 
I'evolution  our  people  were  made  up  largely  of  immigrants  or 
the  descendanis  of  immigrants  who  came  from  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France — from  France 
especially  the  group  Known  as  the  French  Huguenots.  They 
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were  !i  composite  people  even  at  tliat  early  day.  TIio  first  group 
wlio  came  to  tliis  country  came  here  seeking  religious  liberty, 
if  I  recollect  history  correctly,  and  tlioy  were  followed  as  time 
went  on  l)y  other  and  larger  groups  seeking  political  liberty; 
and  they  in  turn  were  followed  by  other  and  still  larger  groups, 
as  the  years  went  by,  seel<lng  economic  opportunity.  But  our 
make-up,  even  130  years  .-igo,  was  the  result  of  immigration 
from  five  or  six  countries,  and  the  population  over  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1789,  and 
of  which  Washington  was  President,  contained  several  different 
nationalities  and  peoplt^s  of  different  racial  origin.  Since  that 
time  we  liavo  received  uixm  our  sliiu'es  an  ever-increa.siug  num- 
ber of  people  coming  from  Europe,  and  even  from  parts  of  Asia. 
To  the  I'^nglish,  the  Scotch,  the  Iri.sli,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans, 
and  the  French,  who  in  a  large  measure  composed  the  Revolu- 
tionary population,  we  have  had  added  to  our  numbers  vast  ag- 
gregations of  Hungarians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Russians,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Itoumanians,  Bulgarians,  Portuguese,  Ser-  } 
bians,  and  people  from  other  nations  that  I  shall  not  take  the  , 
time  to  endeavor  to  recollect.  The  wonder  of  it  all  has  been  that 
for  130  years  these  groups  of  people  of  widely  different  racial 
origin  and  widely  different  nationality,  with  all  the  prejudices 
which  go  with  nationality,  have  been  able  to  live  side  by  side 
in  the  United  States  in  peace  and  happiness.  Very  few  states- 
men of  the  Old  World  have  understood  how  we  have  done  it; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Senators  will  recollect,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  German  war  and  for  tlic 
first  few  months  after  our  entrance  into  that  conflict  the  alleged 
savants  and  scholars  of  Germany  predicted  the  complete  break- 
down of  this  country  because,  not  understanding  our  institu- 
tions and  our  peculiar  national  psycliology,  they  figured  that  the  . 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  and  could  not  be  a  united 
people  owing  to  this  variety  in  their  origin.  Few  people  abroad 
comprehend  what  this  means,  and  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
great  many  people  in  the  United  States  are  to-day  forgetting 
what  it  means.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  for  a  few  moments  before  the  Senate,  because  I 
regard  it  as  vital.  If  we  do  not  understand  it,  if  we  do  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  our  institutions  and  the  secret  of 
our  success  here,  great  composite  peoide  as  we  are,  -we  are  apt 
to  endanger  the  future  happiness  of  this  Nation  which  has 
been  hailed  by  other  peoples  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 

I  can  not  pose  as  a  student  of  history  to  tlie  extent  which 
would  justify  me  in  attempting  to  read  the  thoughts  of  George 
Washington,  but  1  do  think  I  know  enough  about  the  history 
of  this  country  and  his  utterances  and  the  atmo.sphere  in  which 
he  lived  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Washington  looked  toward 
the  future  when  he  made  his  Farewell  Address  and  saw  coming 
to  the  shores  of  America  all  these  different  groups,  and  that 
the  thing  which  concerned  liim  most  of  all,  and  which  concerned 
Ins  conlemporaries,  .Jefferson  among  tlieiu,  was  the  prospect 
that  tUe.se  great  groups  of  people  coming  to  the  Uiuted  States 
would  find  them.selves  unable  to  weld  themselves  together  into 
one  American  people.  He  knew  they  could  not  be  "welded  to- 
gether in  one  great  American  people  unless  they  exercised  un- 
ceasing vigilance  against  the  injection  of  European  politics 
into  American  domestic  politics.  The  country  from  his  day  to 
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this  (liiy  has  maiingeil  to  assiiniUite  this  tivmoMiIous  title  of 
iinmigratidii.  !)ccaiisc  as  fast  as  those  people  have  renelieil  nw 
slioies  and  have  started  in  to  earn  Un  ir  living  and  to  pursue 
their  happiness,  they  liave  found  an  atmosphere  removed  com- 
pletely and  entirely  from  llie  intrigues  and  tlie  turmoils  of 
the  countries  from  which  tlicy  came.  The  result  has  hecn  that 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians  have  lived  here  side  by  side  in 
peace;  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman  have  lived  iiero  side 
by  side  in  peace,  as  have  the  German  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
Austrian  and  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole  and  the  Uussian,  not  for- 
getting the  affection  wlddi  they  naturally  owe  lo  their  mother 
countries,  hut  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  have  reached  a 
country  where  lliey  are  free  from  those  prejudices,  intrigues, 
and  turmoils,  and  where  men,  no  matter  what  their  national  or 
racial  origin,  could  start  out  free  and  endowed  with  tiie  oppor- 
tunity of  working  out  tlieir  own  salvation  as  American  citizens 
and  American  citizens  tirst.  So  tliey  have  forgotten  the  poli- 
tics, the  intrigues,  and  the  trictions  of  the  Old  World:  atul  hy 
reason  of  tlieir  being  able  to  forget  Ihcm  I  Ids  American  people 
is  a  united  people  to-day.  I  think  Washington  saw  thai  :  I 
think  Washington  Iioped  and  prayed  that  we  would  maintain 
that  atmosphere  liero  in  the  Uniteil  States  and  would  keep  our 
politics  free  from  European  issues. 

Some  may  not  consider  tliis  an  important  side  of  the  discus- 
sion now  going  on.  but  with  those  who  are  <lisposed  lo  pass  it 
hy  crsually  I  can  not  agree.  .Mready  we  see  the  effects  in  this 
country  of  the  proposals  contained  in  llie  covenant  of  the  league 
and  the  treaty;  already  we  see  the  elTecIs  i,f  the  partial  jiai'- 
ticipation  in  whicli  this  (Joverunient  of  ours  has  indulged  in 
European  frictions  and  disputes.  Some  examples  of  it  have 
come  to  my  personal  attention,  and  it  was  ihe.se  incidents 
whicli  opened  my  eyes  for  the  lirst  time  to  tlie  importance  of  the 
situation. 

.Senators  will  remember  that  the  Tresident  of  the  Uidted 
.States,  wliile  he  was  in  Paris,  issued  a  public  stateiuent  lo  Ihe 
Italian  people,  for,  as  I  i-ecoUect,  his  slatenu'iit  was  addressed 
to  tliem,  and  in  a  sen.se  was  addre.ssed  to  them  over  llie  heads 
of  the  Italian  Government,  in  whicli  he  declared  it  as  his 
opinion — and  necessarily  his  opinion  was  deemed  to  repri'- 
sent  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  tlic  I'liited  States,  lie 
being  the  head  of  Ihe  Government — thai  Ihe  city  of  Eiiime 
should  be  awarded  to  .Tugo-Slavia  and  not  to  Italy,  Within 
eight  days  of  tiie  publication  of  the  President's  stalemeut  in 
Paris  on  that  question  my  mail  was  filled  with  letters  and  pett- 
lions  and  circulars  from  Italian-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  urging  me,  as  a  Jlenihor  of  the  Senate,  to  use  what  in- 
fluence I  had — and,  of  cour.se,  it  was  next  to  nothing,  although 
they  did  not  know  that,  apparently — as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  took 
sides  with  Italy  as  against  Jugo-Slavia.  In  other  words,  Euro- 
pean politics  appeared  in  American  politics.  It  was  entirely 
natural  that  these  Italian-born  American  citizens  should  have 
addressed  me  in  that  way;  it  was  the  most  natural  lliing  in 
the  world;  Jjut  it  was  the  first  clear  sign  coming  to  my  atten- 
tion of  what  this  internationalism  may  mean  in  .Vnierica.  They 
addressed  mo  and  probably  addre.ssed  other  Senators.  They 
saw  our  Government  taking  part  iu  the  settlement  of  the 
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frictions  and  disputes  of  Europe.  They  were  Ainoricau  citizens, 
aud  very  iiiituiiill.v  lliey  exercised  the  rife'lit  of  petition  to 
Congress  or  to  Menil)ers  of  Congress  to  Inlluence  our  Govern- 
ment ill  settlinj;  tlw  dispute  in  fiivor  of  tlie  uiotlier  country — 
in  tills  ciise  Italy. 

I  luive  lieai-d  from  delc^ralions  of  Lithuanians,  who,  in  tlie  .same 
way,  .si'ciiif;  llic  (Jovcnuneni  of  the  United  States  about  to  cast  a 
dei'idin;;  vole,  perhajis,  as  to  wliether  there  shall  be  a  Lithuania 
indepejident  of  Russia  or  independent  of  Poland ;  they  haye 
written  me,  as  they  have  doubtle.ss  written  other  Senators, 
using  their  political  influence — and  in  an  entirely  legitiiuate 
way,  mind  you — in  the  body  politic  of  America  to  have  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  settle  a  dispute  in  Europe  in 
a  certiiin  way.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
Mr.  I^resident. 

I  do  not  decry  the  .spirit  of  the  citizens  who  have  wTitteu 
ine  or  wlio  have  petitioned  me  in  that  way.  I  can  well  inider- 
staud  it.  They  are  entirely  liunian  in  trying  so  to  inlluence  the 
Governinent  of  the  United  States;  but  as  I  contemplate  tlie 
passibilities  of  the  future,  when,  as  I  understand,  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  must  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  .settlement  of  every  dispute  on  earth — wlien  I  contem- 
plate the  |)ossibilities  of  such  a  situation  I  wonder  whether  we 
can  remain  a  united  people  upon  this  continent;  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  not  result  in  breaking  us  apart  into  groups  of 
people,  each  gathered  together  in  accordance  with  its  national 
or  racial  origin,  each  intent  upon  using  its  political  inlluence 
upon  the  Government  at  Washington  in  order  that  their  ideas 
may  be  carried  out  in  far  away  Europe  or  far-away  Asia. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  task  in  this  country  in  assimi- 
lating these  people;  and  they  are  a  splendid  people  who  have 
come  here.  We  have  been  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  on  account 
of  our  geographical  position;  fortunate,  too,  becau.se  we  have 
avoided,  up  to  this  hour  at  least,  permanent  alliances  which 
would  inject  us  into  the  politics  of  Europe;  anil  our  very  avoid- 
ance of  the  pitfalls  which  mu.st  necessarily  exist  in  European 
and  Asiatic  politics  account  to;-  our  being 'an  Aiiiorican  people 
to-day  with  an  allegiance  to  America  first. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  tlie  Senate  liave  seen 
something  of  this  same  tendency.  Deleg-atioiis  have  come  before 
the  committee  and  urged  tlu>  claims  of  far -awaj-  countries  I  do 
not  criticize  the  committee  for  a  moment  for  permitting  them  to 
come.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do  from  now  on  it  we  take 
this  covenant  and  this  treaty  as  proposed.  This  is  to  be  but  the 
beg;inuiug,  Mr.  President.  The  Pongresses  of  the  future  will 
find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  close  the  doors  against  -^ronps 
who  seek  to  come  before  the  committees  and  exercise  their  in- 
lluence, not  as  American  citizens  first,  but  as  -American  eitizens 
anxious  to  control  something  in  the  politics  of  Europe  When 
you  shall  have  that  situation  in  the  United  States  vou  will  have 
poisoned  the  iiolitical  life  of  this  people 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recollect,  from  having  read  the  treatv  as 
cun-tully  as  I  can  we  are  about  to  .set  up  several  new  nati.ms. 
Ihis  was  inevitable,  coming  out  o(  this  great  war  and  I  make 
(10  complaint  against  it ;  but  I  think  it  well  for  Senators  to  stop 
and  Hunk  a  moment  and  analyze,  if  we  can.  some  of  the  possil 
bilities  ot  this  situation.  It  was  best  expressed  by  ^Ir  Ilovd- 
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George  in  a  statement  which  lie  made  to  the  House  of  Coiniuons 
several  months  ago.  He  used  this  expression,  as  I  reeollect  it: 
"We  are  Balkanizing  central  Europe" — in  other  words,  llmt 
central  Europe  was  heing  cut  np  into  several  comparatively 
small  nations,  and  that  the  map  of  central  Eurnpe  will  take  on 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  old-time  maii  of  the  l!iill;ans. 

Out  of  this  war  is  emerging  Poland,  a  restored  an<l  independ- 
ent Poland,  and  we  all  rejoice  at  it ;  a  restored  and  independent 
Bohemia,  or  Czeclioslovakia,  and  we  all  rejoice  at  it;  a  sepa- 
rate Hungary;  a  separate  Austria;  a  new  .lugD-Slav  State;  a 
readjusted  Greece;  a  readjusted  Bulgaria;  a  redjusted  Kou- 
mania.  These  readjustments,  it  is  apparent,  are  net  going  on 
with  that  degree  of  smoothness  for  which  we  liave  hoped. 

The  Poles  are  now  fighting,  as  I  understand,  upon  three  fronts. 
The  Roumanians  only  the  other  day  invaded  Hungary  and  seized 
the  capital  of  that  conntry ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
they  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the  mandate  of  the  allied 
council  at  Paris  instructing  them  to  retire  from  Budapest.  This 
is  an  indication  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  respect  l'i>r  imernatioual 
authority  held  by  the  Roumanians.  The  Serbians  and  the 
Greeks,  in  certain  portions  of  territory  lower  down  in  tlie 
Balkans,  arc  standing  arnieil  to  the  teeth,  watching  each  other. 
The  Jngo-.SIavs  and  the  Italians  have  already  had  (jpeii  out- 
breaks in  and  about  Finme:  and  we  lind  cause  toy  thduglit  in  tlie 
dispatches  which  come  tn  us  during  the  last  two  or  (lire<!  ilays, 
describing  how  the  poet  D'Anminzio  has  seized  the  town  of 
Finme  with  a  group  of  Italian  soldiers  who  apparently  have 
deserted  their  lawful  commanders,  and  is  dcfyiLig  even  llie 
Italian  Government,  holding  Finme  a^;ainsl  llic  world  for  Italy. 
The  dispatches  indicate  even  that  tlie  Hritisli  and  Frencli  mili- 
tary forces — of  course,  very  small  in  number — have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Finme,  and  that  the  iillied  council  has  turned  ov<-r 
to  Italy  the  job  of  straightening  out  tliat  tangle — tlu>  tirst  indi- 
cation that  this  international  (irga!>izatioii  has  not  entire  con- 
lidence  in  its  aljility  to  settle  the  dispute  aroused  by  the  poet. 

Mr.  Presiilent.  the  frictions  and  tlie  jealousies  that  exist  lie- 
tween  these  groups  of  people  and  betvvoen  Ihe.si'  nation.s  tliat  I 
have  enumerated  are  centuries  old.  In  many  of  them  tliey  arc 
inborn,  inbred.  We  Americans  may  be  impatient  at  the  evi- 
dences of  them,  but  we  might  just  iis  well  make  nii  our  mindx 
that  those  prejudices  and  aniHiosities  .-ii-i'  tliorc:  and  for  one  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  t'liited  Statos  can  ever 
come  to  understand  Iheui.  We  have  no  method  of  reaching  an 
understanding  of  that  conditioi\  which  has  existed  for  so  nuiuy 
centuries;  and  when  we  attempt  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  the 
respon.sibility  in  drawing  every  lioundary  line  wliich  shall  .sepa- 
rate those  nations,  and  in  .settling  every  dispute  which  may 
arise  between  them  for  all  time  to  come — I  would  not  object  so 
much  if  it  were  only  for  a  year  or  two,  but  for  all  tiuic'  to 
come — when  we  consent  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  that  respon- 
sibility, it  is  wise  for  ns  to  understand  what  wo  are  doing. 

That  brings  one  inevitabl.v  to  a  discu.ssion  of  article  10. 

There  have  lieen  a  good  many  explanations  of  that  article. 
There  have  been  ii  great  many  efforts  to  assure  iieople  that  it 
does  not  mean  what  it  says;  and  I  do  not  su|ipose  that  there  has 
ever  occurred,  in  a  discussion  of  two  senleni'<>s,  so  much  quib- 
bling and  sqnirining  and  duc-kinu'  as  in  connection  with  the  two 
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sentences  of  article  10.  To  my  iniiul  tlie  President  ha.s  settled 
tt,  and  settlMl  it  l  iglit,  as  to  its  meaning.  He  said  it  rouslitates 
a  binding  niorai  ol^liyation.  All  the  play  in  and  around  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  advise  "  amounts  to  nothing.  The  im- 
portnnt  thing  is  (lie  tir.st  part  of  the  lirst  .senteuec,  which  reads: 

Tho  incinbiTS  of  the  Ieai,'uc  undertake  to  respect  an.i  preserve. 

"  I'ndertalje  to  respect  and  preseiTe!"  tlie  territorial  in- 
tegrity, and  so  foitii. 

And  the  important  word  in  the  second  sentence  is  the  word 
"  oliligiition."  Taking  the  two  tngetlier,  we  are  under  an 
obligation,  if  we  sign  that  contract,  to  respect  and  preserve 
(he  boundaries  of  all  the  members  of  the  league. 

I  can  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  other  way  by  which  we 
can  .approach  the  interpretation  of  that  article.  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  can  afford  to  indulge  in  any  mental 
reservations  on  this  question.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  go  into  a  contract  of  this  sort,  and  subscribe  to  it  .lust 
as  it  is  written,  unless  we  are  fully  determined  to  live  up  to 
it  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  The  article  describes  this  un- 
dertaking as  an  obligation;  and  if  we  are  honest  men,  and  if 
we  are  an  honest  Nation,  we  must  carry  out  our  obligation.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  the  executive  council 
advising  us  to  contribute  so  many  troops  or  so  many  dollars  for 
the  suppression  of  a  conflict  somewhere  upon  the  earth,  we 
are  left  at  liberty  to  decide  whether  we  will  contribute  those 
troops  or  those  dollars,  for  the  instant  you  revise  downward 
the  suggestion  of  the  executive  council  you  are  deserting  the 
obligation  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  conceded  that  under  such  ;m  obli- 
gation wo  have  the  moral  right  to  revise  those  estimates  down- 
ward, Uien  every  other  nation  will  claim  the  same  right,  and 
article  10  will  mean  nothing.  There  will  be  no  contribution 
worthy  of  the  name  toward  the  preservation  of  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  State  that  is  at- 
tacked. 

No,  Senators;  we  must  live  up  to  this  thing  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  when  we  sign  it 
we  are  imposing  upon  the  people  of  America,  for  all  time  to 
come,  a  sacred  obligation. 

How  about  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  men  who  drew  article 
10?  Unlike  .some  prominent  people  in  thi.s  countrv,  I  can  not 
consent  to  ignore  all  the  les.sons  of  history.  History  teaches  us 
a  great  deal  more  than  visions  teach  us,  and  history  is  full  of 
lessons  concerning  human  nature;  and  human  nature  has  not 
changed  visibly  in  the  last  five  years,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will 
change  in  a  great  many,  many  years  to  come  in  any  funda- 
mental way.  Tiie  hunnin  race  is  a  restless  race.  Its  very  rest- 
lessness accounts  for  its  progre.ss  in  large  degree.  An  ideal 
captures  the  imagination  of  a  group  of  people  living  somewhere 
upon  the  earih.  It  may  be  a  religious  ideal,  it  maV  l.e  a  polit- 
ical ideal.  It  may  be  some  form  of  philosophv;  but,' whatever  it 
IS  It  captures  the  imagination  of  a  group  of  people  somewhere, 
who,  inspired  with  that  ideal— and  incidentally  not  all  of  them 
Weni"'!!;!n?"'  g<""l-but  inspired  with  that 

Ideal  good  or  bad,  those  people  go  out  to  gain  converts  or  to 
put  their  Ideals  or  their  philosophies  into  practice.  History  is 
leplete  with  mstauces  of  how  those  movements,  starting  from 
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some  tiny  seed,  prow  nnd  grow  ftiul  grow  until  they  Ijecoirm 
Kreat  factors  iii  tlie  lives  of  a  iimltitucle  of  people.  Sometimes 
they  result  in  n  revolution  or  relielllon,  sometimes  in  civil  war. 
sometimes  in  what  mislit  be  termed  "  wars  of  asgression  "  ;  some- 
times they  finally  result  in  great  migrations  of  people  whieh 
sweep  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  trampling  over  political 
boundaries,  tearing  down  systems  of  governiuent,  uiiselting 
thrones,  and  changing  the  poliiieal  maii  of  the  world. 

I-Iistory  should  leacli  ns  that  the  mandates  or  decrees  of 
Idngs  or  emperors  or  of  congresses  m-  of  parliamenls  are  utterly 
futile  and  helpless  in  preventing  tills  restless  human  race  in- 
dulging in  these  activities,  indulging  in  these  clT(U-ts  to  improve 
its  life,  indulging  in  these  efforts  to  climb  upon  a  higher  plane 
of  civilization,  indulging  in  these  efforts  to  find  the  true  God. 
And  any  group  of  men  in  the  year  101!>  who  Ihiid;  they  can 
establish  a  status  quo.  and  mark  out  a  system  of  boundaries 
wliich  shall  not  be  disturbed  without  Iheii-  consent,  and  which 
shall  preserve  the  existing  |iolitic;il  .system  sul).iect  to  their 
revision,  are  afilicted  with  the  hei.ght  of  liunmn  folly.  They  are 
fiying  in  the  face  of  all  human  experience,  and  are  assuming  to 
themselves  a  wisdom  and  an  infallibility  that  no  group  of 
human  beings  has  ever  posscs,sed. 

Mr.  President,  classical  legends  toll  us  about  Ajax.  who 
defied  the  lightning.  The  men  who  di-e\v  article  10  o\itrival 
Ajax. 

I  hope  most  sincerely,  sir,  that  that  re.servation  whieh  has 
been  suK.gested  and  reconuncuded  by  the  Foreign  Relati<ins 
Committee — reservation  No.  2 — which  has  already-  been  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  which  I  shall  not  read,  will  Iw  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  for  if  it  is  not  adopted  and  we  sign  this  contract 
with  article  10  in  it  as  now  proposed,  the  people  of  the  Uiut<>(i 
States  for  all  time  to  come — for  this  document  <'an  not  be 
amended  nearl.v  as  easily  as  has  been  suggested,  it  taking  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  executive  council  to  amend  this  cove- 
nant— will  be  under  obligations,  when  the  call  comes,  to  send 
their  soldiers  and  tlieir  money  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  main- 
tain for  an  indefinite  period  the  statu  qi'.o  of  I'.no ;  and  when 
we  stop  to  think  and  comprehend  what  that  means  I  do  not  see 
bow  we  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  .\niericans  of  tlie 
future  are  in  for  a  forlorn  hope.  No  (a-ganization,  national 
<u-  international,  can  put  such  a  strait-jacket  upon  mankind. 
It  may  be  that  many  good  people  wish  that  a  .strait-jacket;  l  onid 
be  placed  on  mankind.  Tlie  important  tiling  to  remember  is 
that  it  can  not  be  done,  whether  it  were  w-ise  to  do  it  or  not; 
and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  It  can  pot  be  done,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  sue  my  country  and  her  soldiers  devoted  to  any  such 
purpose ;  for  1  believe  that  it  would  bring  upon  us  the  hatreds 
and  the  jealousies  of  peoples  whom  we  can  not  tniderstanol 
and  whose  troubles  and  problems  \ve  lia\e  no  means  of  learn- 
ing about,  and  at  the  same  tiim-  would  place  upon  our  shoulders 
a  burden  of  obligation  which  the  American  people  never  ex- 
pected would  be  placed  upon  their  shoulders  when  they  declared 
war  against  Germany. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  more,  Mr.  President,  to  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  .Vmerican  people  mid  the  effect  whicli  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  covenant  and  treaty  may  have  upoB 
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our  liitoniiil  couccrns 


I  invite  atlciitinn  to  tlie  lansiioKo  of 


article  16 :  .  ,    p  •»„ 

Shniilil  niiv  memlior  of  I  ho  leaguo  resort  to  war  iii  (lisreganl  of  its 
H?H  /   ,        TrlitVs  J     l:i  and        it  slinll  ipso  facto  iK-  ilcpmcc\ 
jriavo  co  nm  t?d    n  nA"\>t  war  at.  other  mo.nl.ers  ot  the 

l?aeue  whTcl.  horobv  undertako  i.nmecliately  to  sub.iert  it  to  the  seyer- 
nnM  of  all  tracl(-  or  financial  relations,  the  piohiliilion  ol  all  lutcr- 
??u?so  b?tw"n  their  nationals  and  tlie  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
l.?eakin"  suite  and  the  prevention  ot  all  linancial,  comniercla  ,  or  pei- 
LoS  nlereourse  betw  the  nationals  of  the  covenaut-breakiug  State 
anTthe  natiomls  ot  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  o£  the  league 
or  not. 

Mr  I'l-osideiit  there  are  several  possibilities  in  this  situation 
wliich  I  thiiilv  it  wise  for  ns  to  take  nmler  consiileratiou. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Greece  ami  Bul- 
garia will  bo  able  to  live  .side  by  side  at  peace  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  It  is  entirely  possible,  at  least,  that  some  day, 
smarting  under  some  grievance  or  alleged  grievance,  Greece 
might  attack  Bulgaria.  The  instant  she  docs  so  she  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  war  against  every  member  of  the  league, 
including  the  United  States,  and  tinder  article  IG  the  nationals 
of  tlie  United  States  are  forbidden  to  liave  any  tinancial  or 
personal  intercourse  with  any  national  of  Greece. 

If  we  were  a  normal  cotmtry,  in  the  makeup  of  our  popula- 
tion, that  might  not  excite  any  discussion.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  we  are  not  normal  in  tlie  makeup  of  our  population. 
Wo  liave  several  hundred  thousand  Greek  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  The  men  who  wrote  that  article  apparently  forgot  this 
situation,  for  I  can  not  believe  they  would  knowingly  have 
attempted  to  impose  it  upon  us.  We  have  several  lumdred 
thousand  Greek  citizens  residing  in  the  United  States,  not  as 
yet  naturalized.  If  tlieir  mother  country,  Greece,  goes  to  war 
iigainst  Bulgaria,  no  American  citizen  can  buy  anything  of 
a  Greek  in  the  United  States.  He  can  have  no  financial  inter- 
course with  hira.  Every  little  store  kept  by  n  Greek  in  this 
count rv  must  be  closed.  No  matter  what  liis  business,  great 
or  small,  it  must  cease,  for  the  United  States  lias  promised  the 
world  tliat  none  of  her  citizens  shall  do  any  business  with  a 
(ireek  under  those  circumstances.  What  is  to  become  of  them'.' 
Are  they  to  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood?  Pre- 
sumably they  must  all  be  interned  somewhere  and  fed  and 
clothed. 

I  do  not  want  to  conjure  up  things  tliat  may  seem  of  little 
im])ortance,  but  when  wo  are  reading  this  document  through, 
and  reading  it  carefully,  and  trying  to  apply  it  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  America,  let  us  remember  what  America  is. 

If  Austria  should  attack  Hungary  some  day,  every  Austrian 
in  the  United  States  would  be  ostracized  immediately;  or  per- 
haps every  Hungarian  would  be  ostracized  under  article  IG. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  we  do  here?  Will  any  man  con- 
tend that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  once  confronted 
with  a  practical  situation  of  that  sort,  would  tolerate  it?  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government  that  attempted  by 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  article  IG 
in  a  situation  of  that  sort  would  find  the  gravest  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law. 

I  do  not  belie\e  that  you  could  get  the  American  people, 
even  under  such  a  contract  as  this,  with  all  the  prestige  of  an 
iuternational  supergovernment  back  of  it,  to  refuse  to  trade 
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with  the  Greek  delicatessen  store  next  floor;  to  rcfnse  to  hare 
their  shws  shiiied  oeoasionally  by  the  national  of  some  oountry 
that  has.  it  is  alleged,  broken  this  covenant. 

One  might  go  on  and  multiply  the  possibilities.  It  will  not 
do  to  brush  it  aside  casually  and  say,  "That  will  never  hap- 
pen." Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Pii'.sidenf,  we  did  not  think 
we  would  ever  be  in  a  gi-eat  war  with  a  ICuroiiean  power;  but 
it  happened.  Even  in  Ilecember,  1014,  wlicn  the  war  was 
something  like  four  months  old,  only  u  few  i)eople  suspected 
that  we  would  ever  be  in  it,  and  they  were  told  that  tliey  were 
nervou.s!y  excited.  It  is  well,  Seuaioi'.s,  to  get  a  little  nervously 
excited  sometimes  when  one  views  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
and  to  prepare  ourselves  against  Ihem  ;  un<I  when  we  view  the 
lX)ssibilities  of  friction  and  ill  fooling  inherent  in  article  16 
In  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  United  .Slates  in  their  home 
life,  in  tlieir  home  industries,  in  their  home  towns,  I  think  we 
would  better  go  a  little  slowly  and  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  want  to  sign  a  contract  of  that  sort. 

That  argunioni  could  not  apply  to  a  country  like  France, 
where  all  the  people  are  Frenchmen ;  it  could  not  apply  to  the 
British  Isles,  where  all  the  people  are  British ;  it  could  not 
apply  to  viermany,  where  all  the  people  are  German.  But  this 
country  for  many,  many  years  to  come  will  contain  within  its 
borders  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreignci's  who  will 
live  among  us,  whom  wo  hope  to  educate  to  thi^  best  type  of 
American  citizenship ;  and  I  hope  we  will  be  pernutted  to  con- 
tinue in  the  greatest  task  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  Americanization  et  this  great  people. 

Mr.  President,  reverting  again  to  article  10,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  no  love  for  war.  War  is  organized  destruction.  It  deluges 
the  world  with  grief ;  modern  war  results  in  the  death  of 
millions  of  people,  not  only  soldiers,  but  women  and  children, 
and  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  world  if  some  substantial 
thing  could  be  achieved  toward  making  war  iini)ossil)le,  or  at 
least  highly  improbable. 

But  the  thoughtful  man  can  not  deny.  Mr.  Presitleut,  that 
occasions  arise  in  the  histories  of  jieoples  where  war  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  people  can  secure  freedom,  can  rid  itself 
of  oppression. 

The  American  people  did  that  in  177G.  I  do  not  tliink  that 
anyone  will  contend  that  that  was  a  wicked  war.  r'rance  carai! 
to  our  assistance.  In  coming  to  our  assistance  she  attacked  tlie 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Britisli  lOmpire,  and  had  articIe'lO 
been  in  existence  in  17TG,  or  the  year  in  which  France  came  to 
our  assistance,  all  the  nations  of  lOurope  would  Imve  combined 
against  France  and  tiie  colonists  and  there  would  have  been  no 
free  America. 

Twenty  years  is  but  a  moment  of  time  in  tlie  liistory  of  a 
race,  or  Iho  lustory,  for  that  matter,  of  a  nation.  I^et  us  look 
back  20  years,  or  21  years  to  be  exact,  to  the  year  lSf)S.  People 
of  the  United  States  for  many  years  had  seen  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  Cuba  which  pulled  anil  stretched  at  their  heartstrings. 
I  do  not  have  to  describe  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
Suffice  it  to  .say  that  when,  in  that  year,  the  situation  in  the 
neighboring  island  became  such  as  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  somethitig  had  to  be  done,  that  convinced  them  that 
the  situation  was  intolerable,  that  it  must  be  stopped,  the 
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United  States  went  to  war  against  Spain  to  free  tbe  Cuban 
people,  2,500,000  of  tbem.  Some  people  may  tbinli  that  tbat  was 
a  wicked  filing  to  do.  1  do  not.  In  doing  so  we  attaclied  tbo 
territorial  integrity  of  Spain,  and  bad  article  10  been  in  exist- 
ence in  tbe  year  1898  forty-odd  nations  would  liave  combined 
themselves  against  tbe  United  States.  One  has  but  to  state 
it  to  understand  tbe  possibilities,  to  realize,  of  course,  that  Cuba 
would  not  Iiave  been  free. 

Mr.  rresidont,  this  is  the  supercovonant  of  tliis  league.  It 
lias  been  .so  described  in  the  Senate  liy  many  of  its  proponent.':. 
It  is  tlio  article  of  the  covenant  under  which,  no  man  can  tell 
when,  no  man  can  toll  where,  it  is  possible  for  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  Iier  resources  and  all  Iier  ideals,  to  be 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  aspirations  of  some  people 
struggling  for  liberty.  I  do  not  like  even  tbe  possibility  of  sucli 
a  thing.  Some  may  say,  "Oh,  tliat  is  remote;  that  will  not 
happen."  How  do  we  know  it  will  not  happen?  Can  we  search 
thi'  fiituri'  with  such  unerring  accuracy  as  to  tell  whetlier  or 
not  .some  struggling  nation  may,  in  an  efl'ort  to  free  itself,  be 
compelled  to  attack  another  luitionV  I  think  in  the  debates 
that  have  already  taken  place  upon  (he  tloor  sometbing  lias  been 
sai<l  about  the  future  of  Korea  and  llic  future  of  Shantung. 
One  need  not  indulge  in  propbocics  ubout  (bo.so  two  unfortunate 
Provinces.  One  need  only  measure  the  possibilities  of  that  far 
eastern  situation  and  rememlicr  lliat  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
one  oC  the  great  Car  caslern  iioxvers  lo  attack  another  of  the 
great  far  easlern  powers  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  freedom  to 
Korea  or  SiianliMig,  and  in  tbe  event  of  such  a  happening  under 
.article  tO  the  United  Stales  must  come  to  the  support  of  tbo 
power  I  bat  is  attacked. 

Mr.  President,  (here  liavo  been  several  other  pba.ses  of  tbe 
discusshai  that  have  been  enlarged  upon  by  .Senators  who 
have  preceded  me  in  a  far  more  able  manner  than  I  can 
discn.-;s  (hem,  and  yet  I  beg  (be  indulgence  of  the  Senate  wliilc 
I  mcrUion  (he  Monroe  doctrine.  Information  lias  come  to  us 
very  recently  that  in  (be  original  manuscript  of  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  no  meiuion  was  made  whatsoever  of  tlie 
Monroe  doctrine.  Apparently  i(  was  not  considered  as  of  suiii- 
cient  !ni)ior(ance  to  warrant  specilic  iireservation.  In  the  first 
draft  of  (be  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  we  liad  pre- 
.sented  for  our  consideration,  unoflicially  it  is  true,  no  mention 
was  niiide  of  it  e.xceiit  (ha(  it  was  coideiuled  that  article  30  ex- 
tended llie  Monroe  doctrine  all  over  tbe  world.  That  contention 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  lu-oponents  of  tbe  covenant  and  now 
an  eltort  is  made  to  include  the  provLso  known  as  article  21. 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
It  reads: 

Nnthing  in  tbis  covenant  sh.iU  Ijc  ilccnicil  to  .Tffoct  the  vallility  of 
Inlcnintioiiiil  i-ngagonionts,  siicli  as  treaties  of  ari>itratlon  or  legi'oual 
umlcr.s(an<ling>>  like  the  Meinoe  iloctriiie,  for  Keculing  the  maiutenauce 
of  peace. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body  who  will 
contend  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  n  regional  understanding.  ■  I 
have  not  yet  heard  it  so  contended.  Whoever  drafted  tliis 
arlicle.  whatever  group  of  men  drafted  this  definition  of  the* 
Monroe  doctrine,  either  did  not  know  what  tbe  Monroe  doctrine 
wa-i  or  cared  nothing  for  it.  II  is  not  a  regional  understanding, 
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and  everybody  knows  it  is  not.  The  term  "  uiuleistiiuilmg " 
implies  something  thnt  has  Ijeen  assented  to  or  agreed  to  by  two 
or  more  people  or  nations.  No  t~\vo  niitious  have  ever  agrceS 
upon  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  United  States  lias  never  asl;ed 
any  other  nation  to  agree  npon  it  or  to  reach  any  understanding 
concerning  it.  It  was  not  proclaimed  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  maintenance  of  iieaee.  It  was  i)roclaime<l 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  a  declaration  fnini  any  otlier  people.  In 
the  language  of  the  day,  it  may  be  described  as  a  "  keep  off  the 
gra.ss"  sign.  It  is  put  forth  liy  llie  United  States  an<l  by  no 
other  country.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  guard  the  future 
development  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  they  would  be  free  from  any  threat 
of  European  powers  who  might  gain  a  lodgment  upon  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Its  incidental  effect  has  lu'cn,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  nmintenance  of  peace,  for  it  has  keiit  the 
European  nations  politically  and  militarily  outside  of  the 
Western  Hcmisiihere. 

I  rejoice  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pi-oposcs  an 
amendment  or  a  reservation  which  preserves  tlial  clocli-ine 
explicitly,  for  that  doctrine  is  the  principal  liulwarl;  pro- 
tecting the  safety  and  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  never  consent  with  my  vote  to  have 
the  meaning  of  that  doctrine  passed  upon  by  a  foreign  body. 
1  shall  never  consent  to  have  it  interpreted,  as  was  suggested 
by  some  of  the  Briti.sh  members  of  the  peace  commission,  by 
the  league  of  nations.  It  has  l)een  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me  that 
during  al!  this  discussion  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  the 
American  peojile  to  bcli(-ve  that  the  Jloiirne  doctrine  means  noth- 
ing to  them  any  more  and  tlmt  it  is  entirely  safe  to  permit  a  fin-- 
eign  body  to  iiilerpret  it.  I  hope  (be  Seiiate  will  stand  liy  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  pri'serving  (lie  traditional 
policy  of  tlie  United  States,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  behind  wliieh 
we  liave  lived  free  ami  secure  since  1823. 

Mr.  President,  I  liave  referred  to  this  covenant  in  part  ns  a 
supercovenunt  and  as  establishing  a  supcrgovernment.  I  have 
expressed  mv  liope  that  something  might  l)e  done  to  make  war 
impossil)le  or  imijrobaljle,  and  that  lca<ls  nie  to  discuss  another 
phase  of  this  subject  whicli  I  tlunk  is  fiuulamental. 

This  document,  as  X  read  it,  attempts  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  men.  Tills  su|iergovernment  is  to  be  headed  by  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  nine,  and  there  is  to  be  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  delegal  ions  from  all  of  the  members  of  the  league,  each 
country  to  !)c  entitled  to  three  delegates.  I  regret  that  tlie 
problem  was  approached  in  any  sucli  way.  I  had  hoped,  as 
many  other  people  had  hoped,  that  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
erect  a  government  of  men  an  attempt  w<ndd  be  made  to  create 
a  goveriimenL  of  law.  To  my  mind,  it  is  highly  regreltalde  that 
the  best  of  the  Avorid's  minds  could  not  Imve  lieen  summoned  to 
Paris  or  to  some  other  appropriate  capital  and  have  liceu 
chnrge<l  witli  the  task  of  writing  a  code  of  international  law. 
For  many,  many  years,  Mr.  President,  the  most  intelligent  and 
eminent  "statesmen  of  tlie  world  have  lioped  and  prayed  that 
international  law  might  linally  be  written  in  such  a  form  as  to 
claim  the  a<Uierence  ami  the  allegiance  of  the  civilized  nations 
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of  (lie  earth.  The  last  great  atteiiiiit  in  that  direetion.  If  I 
iiiulor.staiKl  the  situatiou,  occurroii  in  1907,  when,  at  Tlie  Hague 
convention,  several  new  jirovisious  of  what  it  was  Iiopeil  would 
become  and  remain  international  law  were  adopted.  Others 
were  suggested,  liut  the.v  failed  of  approval.  I  have  been 
templed  to  believe  ever  since  that  tliose  other  suggestions  failed 
of  approval  because  Germany,  one  of  the  members  of  that  con- 
vention, had  .something  up  her  sleeve  for  1914  and  did  not  want 
any  more  international  law.  Ifowever,  that  was  the  last  at- 
tempt, llr.  I'resident. 

It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  the  nations  of  the  earth,  through  their 
best  legal  minds,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  thus  far  since 
the  day  of  the  armistice  of  consulting  together  and  writing  a 
code  of  international  law.  a  code  whicli  would  describe  and 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  the  rights  of  nations,  which  would 
give  deiinition  to  international  crimes;  wliich  would  set  up  a 
code  under  -which  every  nation  could  and  would  know  just 
what  it  was  oilitled  lo  do  and  .just  what  it  was  not  entitled  to 
do ;  a  code  \inder  which  .all  nations  would  agree  as  to  what 
should  constitute  a  crime  amongst  nations.  If  we  could  once 
.secure  the  adoption  of  sucli  a  code  of  iuternalional  law,  which 
all  could  understand,  wliicli  all  coulil  agree  upon,  we  would  do 
more  toward  .securing  the  peace  of  the  world  than  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  executiv(>  council  of  lune  human  beings.  For,  mimi 
you,  JIi'.  I'resident.  the  nine  men  who  are  lo  sit  upon  the  cxecu- 
live  council  are  not  going  to  be  an  hangols:  they  are  going  lo  be 
human  beings  tirsl.  last,  and  all  tiie  time,  subject  to  the 
prejudices  and  (lie  frictions  and  the  jealousies  and  the  inllu- 
ences  to  which  all  huiuan  beings,  especially  those  in  public  life, 
are  .subject.  The  pily  is  that  lliose  men  are  not  to  be  guided 
by  any  principle  of  law  laid  down  and  accei)ted  by  the  civilized 
nations. 

Jly  principal  protest,  llr.  President,  against  tlie  .spirit  under- 
lying this  docnnicnt  is  (hat  it  constitutes  an  attempt  to  inipo.se 
a  .s.vstem  of  internalional  goveriunent  downward  upon  (be  peo- 
ples of  the  earth;  (ha(  it  does  not  constitute  an  atlep.i]it  to  start 
Tit  the  botlom  and  build  up  upon  sure  foundations  of  acee|iicd 
principles  a  system  of  laws  which  all  civilized  nations  can  uii- 
dersland  and  to  whicli  all  civilized  nations  could  give  (heir 
adherence.  That  ilay,  Mr.  President,  will  come.  Wo  are  get- 
ting olf  witli  a  bad  start  toward  that  goal  with  this  covenant 
and  with  this  treaty;  Init  (he  day  will  surely  come  when  the 
common  sense  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  demand  that,  in- 
stead of  starting  at  the  top,  statesmen  of  the  world  start  at  the 
bottom  and  build  something  that  will  endure.  When  they  bavi' 
built  a  system  of  (hat  sort  we  shall  have  something  to  wliicb  all 
nations  may  cling  and  cling  properly. 

Mi:  President,  pending  the  time  when  international  law  shall 
be  agreeil  upon  and  proclaimed — and  I  believe  that  accompli.sh- 
ment  is  possible  and  more  than  possible — what  is  the  highest 
duly  of  America?  Can  we  be  of  more  benetit  to  mankind  by 
signing  a  contract,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe?  Can  we  do  more  toward  lifting  up  the 
downtrodden  and  spreading  the  reign  of  liberty  over  the  face 
of  (he  earth  as  a  member  of  a  combination  such  as  is  here  sug- 
gested ? 

To  my  mind,  sir,  the  most  precious  posse.ssion  of  the  American 
peo))le  during  the  132  years  of  their  existence  has  been  their 
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freedom  of  clioice  as  between  right  and  ^vron^'  in  international 
affairs;  freedom  to  clioose,  freedom  to  decide  wliat  tlieir  dvitv  is 
m  tins  event,  in  tliat  event,  in  tlie  otlier  event ;  freedom  to  .Indge 
and  to  analyze  conditions  as  lliey  arise  aecordins  to  llicir 'pecn- 
liar  pohtual  .u'enius,  accordinjc  to  their  peculiar  ideals  and 
habits  of  thonght.  During  all  these  years  we  have  maintained 
that  freedom.  It  is  now  propos(>d  tliat  we  surrender  it  and  no 
longer  exercise  tliat  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  proposed  lliat  we 
surrender  it  to  the  extent  of  following  the  advi<-e  of  a  body  maile 
lip,  eight-ninth.s,  of  men  who  can  not  understand  American  in- 
stitutions and  American  idcal.s. 

It  has  been  argued  that  wi-  are  to  have  one  member  in  that 
board  of  nine  and  that  he  can  protect  u.s;  but  has  the  lime  come 
Mr.  President,  when  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  are  reaily  li'i 
rely  upon  the  .iudgment  of  one  man,  sitting  at  the  capital  of 
.Switzerland,  who,  Liy  his  vote,  may  pledge  the  .support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  an  undcrtaliing  with  whi<'ri  (hey 
are  utterly  unfamiliar?  Has  tlie  time  come  when  we  are  lo 
transfer  that  freedom  of  choice  from  tlie  people  and  Uieir  Itepre- 
.sentatives  in  the  Congress  and  repose  it  in  the  one  Aincricau 
delegate  in  tlii'  executive  council? 

It  was  stated  here  upon  the  lloor  of  (he  Senate  the  oilier  day 
tJiat  that  delegate  would  be  under  the  control  of  (he  ('ongres.s. 
How  would  he  be  under  the  control  of  the  (,'oiigress?  Neee.s- 
sarily,  he  will  have  to  bo  apixiinted  by  tlie  President,  ami  he 
will  be  4,000  miles  away  from  tlio  Congress,  sitting  with  Ids  col- 
leagues as  a  member  of  this  suiicigovci  nmeut  and  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  voting  "yes"  or  "no"  to  tlie  in-oixjsals 
that  come  before  that  body.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  iiresence 
there  would  constitute  a  protection  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  time  has  not  come,  sir,  when  we  can  be  of  the  best  service 
to  the  world  by  delc.gating  the  great  [lower  of  this  people  in  that 
manner.  I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Massacluisells  [Mr. 
Lodge]  expressed  it  tlie  other  day,  that  America  is  (he  best  hope 
of  mankind.  I  believe  she  is  mankind's  best  liope  through  (he 
lofty  example  she  sets,  an  exam])le  that  has  drawn  to  her  shores 
millions  and  millions  of  people  .seeking  refuge,  an  example  (hat 
has  in.spired  other  nations  to  try  to  attain  the  same  political 
ideals  and  the  same  political  institutions.  Many  a  coustitutiou, 
Mr.  President,  in  greater  or  less  degree  lias  been  modeled  after 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 

And  so  I  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  United  State.s 
to  maintain  their  riccdom  of  choice.  We  liave  heretofore  exer- 
cised it  in  international  affairs;  we  exercised  it  in  ISOS;  we 
exercised  it  on  .April  0,  1917,  when,  we  chose  to  go  lo  war  against 
the  German  Empire.  We  did  not  liave  to  go;  we  had  not 
signed  any  contract  to  obey  anybody  or  to  follow  anybody's  ad- 
vice; we  could  have  stayed  out  had  we  .so  desired;  but  wo  clio.se 
to  go  and  we  did  go,  because  we  were  free  to  go  and  free  to 
choose ;  and  so  long,  Mr.  President,  as  the  jieopie  of  tbc^  United 
States  are  free  to  choose  they  will  lead  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
toward  a  higher  and  better  life.  [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
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